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THE FORCE OF NATURE. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


ISCOUNT MELFORT, a nobleman of great power, dis- 

tinguished talents, and vast possessions ; and whose ances- 
tors had for time immemorial borne arms in support and de- 
fence of the royal prerogative, had, by his firm adherence to 
those principles of loyalty, which no change of circumstances 
could alter, or eradicate, incurred the displeasure and suspicion 
of the protector Cromwell ; who finding it was not in his power 
to engage him in his interests, artfully contrived to accuse him 
of those misdemeanors against the state, that he knew would 
justify him in the exercise of such tyranny as would otherwise 
be deemed unjust and malevolent. Although he had confis- 
cated the greatest part of his property, apprehensive that the 
popularity of the viscount might at soine future period be suc- 
cessfully employed agaiust him, Cromwell determined, at all 
hazards, to remove the unfortunate object of bis hatred from 
the possibility of such an attempt, and accordingly engaged 
secret emissaries to assassinate him. Melfort apprised of his 
danger, escaped to the continent, where he remained for some 
time concealed, a prey to the most poignant anxiety, having 
left behind him, in England, a daughter, the only offspring of 
his union with ene of the most amiable of women. He had,’ 
at his departure, consigned this precious object to the care of 
his sister, a lady far advanced in years, whe fortunately died 
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about twelve months after she received the lovely Julia-under 
lex protection, 

The intelligence of this event no sooner reached Lord Mel 
fort, then, alarmed beyond description for the safety of his 
now-defenceiess child, he resolved to brave all personal danger, 
and to return immediately to England. This rash plan was no 
soouer imagined than executed: be had however the precau- 
ulously avoided any 
measure that might subject him to suspicion or discovery, that 
even his daughter was tgnorant of his intention ‘till the moment 
he appeared be fore ber, and clasped her to his agitated bosom. 
Julia loved ber father with the wost ardent affeciion, but the 
joy which his presence would have afforded her, under other 
circumstances, was now sensibly diminished by the knowledge 
of the perils to which he had exposed himseif for ber sake. 
Trembling, and in tears, she withdrew irom his fond embrace. 
« Ah, my father,” she cried, “ what ave you done? the desire 
to serve me will peshaps cost you your hie; how could you hope 
to elude the vigilance of the subtle Cromwell, who has the art 
of Jearning all that passes, in despite of the utmost caution?” 
cc 
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Do not alarm yourself, my child,” replied Melfort, again em- 
— her, “ Lam willing to re nounce all ny property in this 

ountry for your sake. Let us fly together, my Julia, aud a be- 
nign providence will watch over us. Should it so happen that 
this design is frustrated, we can at least console ourselves with 
the idea "of dying together.” Perhaps Julia, young and san- 
guine, graced with every personal charm, and mental advan- 
tage, was not desirous of being «biuptly taken from a scene, 
in Which although she had expericnted some anxieties, she ne- 
vertheless expected to find many joys. Certain tt is, she did 
notsecond her father’s suggestions with all the enthusiasm which 
he expected, for she impnec lately turned pale, hung her head, 
and seemed at a loss what reply to make. “ What says my 
child?” resamed Lord If 
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ciety, and a good stock of books, t think sock a retreat would 
be comparatively comfortable. i 
Delighted with his ready acquiescence in a_ measure, which 
the most cruel necessity on her side dictated, Julia lost no time 
in rendering this asylum habitable: a cry vaulted chamber was 
selected eas the best the situation afforded, and Julia herself, 
with indefatigable zeal, removed into it such articles of farni- 
ture, apparel, Ke. as could in any degree contribute to her fa- 
ther’s cobvenience ; and so satisfied was Melfort with his secure 
retreet, that after the first week he ceased to intimate any design 
of ‘quitting it. For the first fortnight alter his seclusion, Julia 
devoted as much of her time as she possibly could, without ex- 
citing suspicion in the household, to enliven her father’s soli- 
tude: but after that period an inexplicable change tovk place 
ne conduct ; her interviews with Lord Melfort were short 
and less frequent; she seemed to labour under extreme dejec- 
tion of spirits, and to al! her father’s remonstrance and solici- 
tations, replied only with tears ora surances, that she only ab- 
sented herself from bim for their mutual safety. Hard, indeed, 
was the task allorted to the unhappy Julia, whose tenderness 
of heart had placed her in a situation the most trying, and-in 
which it was almost impossible to reconcile two opposite duties ; 
for Julia was at that period a wife. Soon after her father’s de- 
purture from England, she had listened to the addresses of the 
young and amiable Raymond, who, sanctioned by the favour of 
her aunt, succeeded in obtaining ber affections while she re- 
mained iznorant of his political sentiments. What then was 
her consternation at discovering, too Jate, that “re 1 was 
one of the most zealous pariizans of Cromwell. Luckily he 
was absent at court when Lord Melfort returned, and thereby 
afforded her an opportunity of concealing her tather, which 
could not otherwise huve been obtained. Julia knew too well 
the impetuous temper of Lord Melfort to confide this fatal se- 
cret to him, who she was certain would prefer instant death 
to the diserace of owing his sufety to aman so high in favour 
with the protector; while on the other hand she wzs well aware 
tat by serving her parent, Raymond must, if so inclined, ex 
pose himself to certain ruin and disgrace. Painful as was thie 
alternative, Julia was under the necessity of acting with dupli- 
city on both sides, but the conflict was so great that her health 
and spirits were materially affected. She still exerted’ herself 
to the utmost; her father’s support depended upon her; and 
should she be incapable of conveying to him his daily provi- 
sions, the secret must be disclosed, or Lord Melfort I rish for 
biiicting emotions, poor 
Julia searecely knew what course to pursve; she was’ several 
upon the point of throwing herself at " hes father’s feet, 
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for her indiscretion. Eventually, perhaps, she might have 
done so; had not a circumstance occurred, which by reviving 
all her apprehensions, convinced her that such a measure would 
be both futile and imprudent. In one of the volumes which 
she had taken from the library, to amuse Lord Melfort, she had 
unguardedly Jeft a billet, received from Raymond a short time 
previous to their marriage : it was filled with tender assurances 
and entreaties that she would consent to unite herself to him, 
The name was too well known to Lord Melfort not to excite 
immediate rage and indignation, and no sooner did Julia ap- 
pear before him, than he burst upon her with ungovernable 
fury. “ Perfidious and unworthy girl!” he exclaimed, “ js 
this thy obedience to a father’s will, thy care of a father’s inte. 
rest? open the door of my prison; Jet me rush upon destruc- 
tion, since my child even leagues with my enemies to draw down 
misery upon my devoted head.” 


(To be continued.) 





The Exhortatory Discourse of Isocrates, addressed to 
Demonicus ; translated from the Greek, by Dr. Toul- 
min. 


(Concluded from Page 164.) 


JRACTICE a restraint with respect to all those things, by 
which it is a disgrace for the mind to be governed ; such 
as gain, anger, pleasure, grief. You will effect this if you look 
on those things as gain which will obtain you a good n«me, 
rather than what will add to your riches; if you behave, wheu 
angry, towards those who offend you, as you think fit they 
should carry it towards you when you displease them ; as to 
sensual gratifications, if you consider it us disgraceful to com- 
mand your domestics, but to be a slave to pleasure; and as to 
grief, if you consider the afflictions of others, and recoilect 
that you are yourself aman. Keep the secrets entrusted to 
you with more care than deposits of money; for it becomes 
good men to exhibit a conduct more to be trusted than an oath. 
Consider it as fit to distrust the wicked as to place confidence 
in the good. Tell no man a secret, unless it equally concerns 
them whom you inform of your actions, to be silent on them, 
as it does you who report them. 

In two cases consent, when required .to take an oath : either 
to clear thyself from a false accusation, or to rescue a friend 
from danger. Swear by no divinity for the sake of money, 
even though you could take a true oath ; for to some you will 
appear to be perjured, to others to be avaricious. Form na 
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friendship with a man ’till you have enquired how he treated 
his former friends; for expect, that he will be such a friend 
to you ashe was to them. Become a friend slowly ; but 
having commenced a friend, endeavour to remain one: for it 
is equally disgraceful to be destitute of a friend, and to be often 
changing your intimacies, Neither put your friends to an in- 
jurious trial of their fidelity, nor yet choose to be unacquainted 
with their dispositions : with this view, you may affect to be 
in want, when you are not. ‘Tell them of matters that may be 
commonly spoken of, as if they were secrets. If you do not 
succeed in theexperiment you will sustain no hurt; if you gain 
your end you will discover their temper. Make trial of friends 
by the calamities of life,and by a community in dangers. For 
we prove gold by fire, and discern true friends by misfortunes. 

Your cgnduct to your friends will then be most generous, if 

you do not wait for their requests, but voluntarily afford them 
seasonable help. For we consider it as equally dishonourable 
to be overcome by the evil actions of enemies, and to be sure 
passed by the good deeds of friends. Value not only those 
associates who grieve in your adversity, but those who do not 
envy your prosperity; for many will sympathise with their 
friends in their mistortunes, but are jealous of their success. 
Make mention of absent friends to those who are present, that 
you may appear disposed not to neglect themselves when they 
may be absent. Let your dress be elegant, but not tawdry : the 
former consists in what is handsome and proper, the latter 
arises from what is superfluous. Prefer the moderate enjoy- 
ment to large possessions of the goods of fortune. Despise 
those who are eager after riches, but can not use what they 
have; they are in the state of a person who possesses a fine 
horse, but knows not how to vide. Acquire wealth, money, 
aud possessions ; money is for those who know how to enjoy it ; 
aud possessions for those who are able to use them. Value a 
fortune on two accounts, as it enables you to pay a fine, and 
to assist a vir uous friend under misfortunes. As to any other 
objects of life, seek them with moderation. Esteem nothing 
excessively. Be not conteat with present circumstances ; 
but aim at better things. 

Reproach no man for his calamity ; the fluctuations of for- 
tune are common ; and the future is unseen. Do good to the 
virtuous; a service dene toa good man is a valuable treasure, 
He who performs good offices to the vicious will meet with a 
return like what happens to those who feed strange dogs ; for 
these bark at those who hand food to them, as they do at any 
whom they mect; the wicked are disposed to injure alike those 
who serve as those who hari them. Hate flatterers as you 
would impostors ; both, when believed, will injure those who 
put confidence in them. If you regard, as friends, such as 
oblice 
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oblige you in iniquitous transactions, you will not, through life, 
meet with any who will incur your batred by a virtuous conduc, 

Be conversible, and not distant towards your neighbours, 
Not even slaves can bear a supercilious haughtiness ; but all 
are delighted with affability. You will show yourself conver. 
sible ; if you are not quarrelsome, por difficult to be pleased, 
nor contentious for the victory on all occasions, nor quick in 
resenting the ill-humours of your acquaintance, although they 
should be angry without cause ; but yield to their passion and 
reprove them, when their angeris cooled. Be not grave about 
ludicrous matters, nor jocular ov serious occasions ; for what 
is unseasonable is always disgusting. Do not confer favours 
with an ill grace, as is the case with many, who, though they 
perform a good office, assist their friends grudgingly. Be not 
ready to find fault, for that is unpleasant; nor fond of repro- 
ing, for thatirritates. Be particalarly on your guard at cenvi- 
vial meetings; and when the opportunity oilers, arise betore 
intoxication ; for, when the mind is overpowered with wine, it 
is in the situation of a chariot, which bas thrown ont its cha. 
rioteer ; this, for want of « guide, is carried away out of any 
tracts: and the mind, in the hour of inebriety, is hurried into 
inany follies. 

{stimate the superioriby of instruction above ignorance, by 
this principle, that men gain something by other acts of folly ; 
but this alone is pure joss to those who labour under it; for 
they often provoke panishment from him whom their speeches 
soften. If you would secure the friendship of any person, 
say something to his advantage, to such as will report tt to 
him; for praise is the beginning of frieudship, and censure ef 
hatred. In your deliberations propose 
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future events ; for what Is obscure receives in a short time an 
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jilustration from what is plain. Be slow in your deliberations; 
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act on your det rininbatious with speed. Cuoasider that success, 


their best communication, is from the Gods : but wisdom oi 


counsel is from ourselves. As to subjects on whieh you are 
shy cf speaking explicitly, and yet wish to communicate with 
your friends, converse on themas the affairs of another person ; 
thus you will come at their sentiments, and yet not lay your- 


self open. 


When you wish to take the advice of another person on 
any of your concerns, obse ye first hye iW he inanuees His own 
) 1 


affairs; for he who ill directs his own business wii! never be a 
good adviser on another’s. It will powerfully excite you to 
act on deliberation, if you reflect on the misfortunes which 
vrise from ineonsideration; as we are most careful of our 
health, when we recollect the pains which arise from sickness. 
imitate the manners of kines, and follow their customs: thus 


you will appear to approve and emulate them; by their means 
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you will retain a firmer place in their good will, and rise in the 
estimation of the multitude. Obey the laws enacted by kings, 
but regard their conduct as the most binding law; foras he 
who lives in a democracy ought to respect tee people ; so he 
who resides under a mouarchy, ought to venerate the sove- 
reign. 

When you are advanced to any post in the state, emp oy not 
the wicked in your administration ; for you will be considered 
as the cause of the crimes of which they may be sail 
Withdraw from public pos's, not more rich but more honour 


able: for the ates e of the people is the best wealth. Neither 
assist Or patrorise any bad measure; for you will be looked as 
doing yourself what you aid others to do. Aim at an ability 


to possess more than ‘others, but be satisfied with being onan 
equal rank, that it may be evident you seek r) rhteousness, not 
from impotence but from a principle of moderation. Prefer 
upright poverty to unjust riches ; for iategrity is superior to 
riches, inasmuch as the latter are beneficia 





to the living only, 
but the former-entai!s glory onthe dead; the latter are shared 
by the wicked ; but itis impossible that they should be partners 
in the former. Envy no one the gains of unrightéousness, but 
rather esteein those who are losers by their honesty. For the 
upright, if in no other respect they have the advantage over 
the unjust, surpass them in the excellence of their hopes 
Bestow care on every thing that concerns life, but especially 
cultivate the mind ; for a good mind, at least, is the most 
valuable part of man. Inure the body to labour; apply the 
mind to philosophy, that by the former you may be able to exe- 
cule your designs, by the latter, you may know how to discri- 
minate what is profitable. Whatever you mean to say, first 
revolve it in your mind, for the tongues of many out-run their 
thoughts. Count upon nothing human es permanent, for so 
you will not be over joyful in prosperit y, nor too sorrowful in 
dversity. Allow yourself, on two occasions, to talk freely, 
either, when you have au accurate kt attledee of the subject, or 
when it is necessary to ex} press your sentiments ; for, in these 
cases alone, to speak is bett er thi in to be silent ; tn other cir- 
cumstances it is better to be silent than to speak*. Rejoice in 
prosperous evens, and grieve moderately under calamitous oc- 
currences. Be on the reserve before others in either circum. 
stances ; for itis absurd to conceal our treasure in our houses; 
and to walk about exposing the inward emotions of 


our minds. 
Fear disgrace more than danger ; 


for the end of life may be 


6 ieuded 
* Isocrates being on atime at the table of Nicocreon ot 
Cyprus, was pressed to talk and to suppiy mat for con ation, 
persisted in excusing himself, andsaid, “ What [know docs net suit 
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dreaded by the wicked, but a life, accompanied with ignominy, 
ought to be formidable tothe good. Endeavour chielly to 
pass life in security ; but if at any time danger must be euconn. 
tered, procure safety from the perils of war, with virtuous glory, 
rather than with disgiaceful infamy ; for destiny has appointed 
allto die; to die honourably nature has granted only to the 
good. 

Be not surprised if many of these instructions do not suit 
the present period of life. I was not insensible of this, but I 
chose, in the same work, to offer counsels for the present time 
of life, and to leave documents for future years. You will 
readily perceive their application, but you will with difliculty 
find one who will advise you with pure affection. That you 
might not, therefore, be obliged to seek direction from others, 
but might, as from a store, draw it from hence, [ thought that 
I should pass by no point on which | could admonish you. 
I shall owe the warmest thanks to God, if I be not deceived 
in the opinion which | entertain of you ; for, as we shall find, 
that most men are more fond of pleasant rather than of salutary 
meats, so they more readily attach themselves to the friends 
who will partake in their crimes, than to those who admonish 
them. But [ persuade myself, arguing from your application 
to learning, that you are of acontrary mind ; {or it is probable, 
that he who lays the best injunctions on himself, will listen to 
those who exhort him to virtue. You will be much excited to 
Virtuous pursuits, if you understand that from them we receive 
the purest pleasures. For, indulgencies to sloth and loxury 
are immediately succeeded. by pains. Application to virtue 
and sobriety of life, always yield sincere and lasting joys. In 
the former case we are first delighted and then are grieved : in 
the latter, after sorrow we have pleasure. 

In all transactions we are not so attentive to the beginning, 
as we are sensible of the end: for we do most things in life, 
not on their own account ; as we act with a view to the conse- 
quences of them. Reflect, that though it may be allowed to 
the wicked to do as it may happen, for they set out in life on 
this principle ; itis not impossible for the good to neglect vil- 
tue, and not jo have many censurers. All men hate notso 
much those who are guilty of crimes, as they do those who, 
making pretensions to rectitude, differ in nothing from the 
multitude. And justly. For when we condemn those who 
falsify in word only, shall we not pronounce them worthless, 
who degrade themselves in the whole tenor of life? We may, 
properly, consider such as not only offending against theme 
selves but as traitors to fortune: for she hands to them wealth, 
glory, and friends, but they render themselves unworthy of the 
offered felicity. If a mortal may form a conjecture concerning 
the sentiments of the Gods, L think that they have, in the most 
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familiar instances, declared how they are affected towards 
wicked and good men. 

Jupiter, as the fables, which all receive, say, having begotten 
Hercules and ‘Tantalus, inflicted on the one, on account of his 
wickedness, the severest punishments, but made the other, asa 
reward of his virtue, immortal. It becomes those who have 
these examples before them, to pursue integrity and goodness ; 
and to adhere uct to our precepts only, but to imbibe the best 
sentiments of the poets, and to learn whatever usefal lessons - 
other wise men have delivered. For as we see that the bee 
lights upon all blossoms, and collects the swects of each, so 
ought they who seek instruction to neglect no source of know- 
ledge, and to gather useful remarks from every quarter. After 
allthis diligence, scarcely any one will be able to conquer the 
depravities of nature. 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, February 


3. 


Before his TTonour the Master of the Rolls. 


SURVIVING RIGHTS IN PARTNERSHIPS. 
AINSLEY Vv. AINSLEY. 


a new case was argued with much ability and legal 
learning, by the heads of the chancery bar, at great 
length. 

The question was, as to the extent of the claim of the resi- 
duary legatee of a Mr. Robert Ainsley, one of the original firm 
of Bainbridge, Ainsley, and company, as to the profits of the 
trade, since the year 180-4, the period of the testator’s death, 
When an account was taken of the amount of the stock or ca- 
pital embarked in the concern, which was found to amount 
then to a sum of 50,0001, 

Tbe brother and executor of the deceased Mr. John Ainsley, 
also one of the partners, received notice to take out of the con- 
cern the rated share or proportion of the deceased, before new 
partners were introduced, on the dissolution of the original firm, 
but he omitted or refused so to do, and his nephew, the son of 
the testator, contended, by his bill, that he had the option of 
charging the surviving partners of the original house, and like- 
wise the now paitners, with an account, not only of his distri- 
butive share of the origiaal fuad or stock in the trade, but like- 
wise of all the profits, f he preferred it to bis share of the ca- 
pitalLand five per cent. luterest. 
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His‘ honour was-of opinion, ‘that the residuary~ legatee had 


such a right, althou 


oly oue case ouly like it eould be cited, and 


decreed the account accordingly. 


COURT OF-’KING’S BENCH, We 


Sittines at Nist Prius, before Lord 
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to recover the pena!ti sot 40s per month, un ler the statute of 
the Sth of Elizabeti, for having employed Sat suel Mansell as 

journeyman saddler, he not having served an apprenticeship 
of seven years to the trade. it was uinece try for him to 
trowbvie the jury at length, as the statute ta question was well 
known to them: for himself, he could not but regret that the 
statute was not either renderca more effectu il, or do away 
with altogether; at present it was entively useless, an bile best 
proof he could prodace of that circumstance would be to state, 
that Mr. Lawrie liad been once before convicted of employing 
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peared that Mr Lawrie had empl loyed a person not ignorant of 
the trade, he (Mansell) having served, as appeared b y his evi- 
dence, near seven years, and, if the jury should give to journey- 
men encouragemcnt, this wou ld not be the last case byl hundreds 
which they and his leiedial Lip would have to ty, The journey- 
men saddic rs, however, would ultimately, if they were not prus 
dent cnous p to desist, have reason to regret their condyct, as 
they would draw attention to the statute, pee there were clauses 

Imposing qunisqupents one hundred times more seveie onthe 
journeymen, for phe con luct they were adopting, than any .pe- 
nalti ies which they could obtain against the, masiers,.since the 
penaities were trifling, and the act, even where the master was 
convicted, gave no ¢ jonas 

Lord Elleaborough oi eawanie this wrs an action .on a penal 
staiuie, Whether it was a politic siatute or not, was not for | 

or the jury to consider--cestainly he was aufeveusabl le to} 
but it was, nevertheless, their duty to see a fair construction 
put upanit. He could not advise ‘the jary to:coanteract aniil- 
legal combination amnongst ‘the journeymen,: by encouraging 
the masters §a a breach of the pen ilstatute. He did not.con- 
siderthe making horse cloths, girths, or roilers, as working im 
saddlery 3 iat this work the man Mansell was employed “till the 
last month wentioned in the declaration’; but in the last month 
it appearéd, by his evidence, he was making‘saddles. The only 
question, therefore, would be, whether the defendant bad:know- 
ingly or willaily otfended against the statute? and «the jury 
would gay, whether he had not, in this case, been a willing of- 
fender, by neglecting to get’all the information he could on the 
subject? That man who shut‘his eyes against information, was; 
no doubt, a willing offender. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with one month's 
penalty. 


iu 


: 


HALL @ PICKHART. 


THIS was an action brought by the plaintiff, who lets out 
job horses, to recover from the defendant, a lishmonger at Wool- 
wich, one hundred guineas, the value of a horse, which he 
killed, by carelessly driving his cart against him, oue of the 
shafts of which entere d the horse’s brens st, and -he diced on the 
following day. It appeared that the plaintiff had let to the 
Rev. Dr. Carey, master of; Westminster school, a pair of car- 
rage horses, which were drove by the ductor’sown-coachman ; 
that on July 19, the reverend gentleman, with his wife and 
a young lady, were going to take an airing-to Blackheath ; when 
they got about three miles on the Greenwich road; they saw 
the defendant in his catt, coming towards them, driving ata 
violent rate, and appeared to be sunning a race with two stage- 


2K ¢ coaches ; 
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coaches ; as he came near to Mr. Carey’s coach, he kept look- 
ing back to see if the stages were coming up with him, and 
while in that position, run the shaft of the cart against the 
lrorse, although the coachman did every thing in his power to 
prevent it. The pair of horses were valued at 200 guineas. ‘The 
Rev. Dr. Carey proved the case. 

Ta defence it was set up, that the defendant did not intention- 
ally drive at a furious rate ; but his horse got frightened at the 
cracking of the whips of the stage coachmen, and became 
quite unmanageable, which caused the accident. 

The jury, uuder the direction of his lordship, gave a verdict 
for the plaintiffi—damages 891. and 49s. costs. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH, February 21. 
THE KING @. COLe BROWNE. 


THIS was an information filed against the defindant, charg- 
ing him with having forged the names of G. Harrison, esq. law 
clerk, and under secretary to the treasury, and of the Hon. Ce- 
cil Jenkinson, one of the lords of the treasury, to¢ertain docu- 
ments, for the purpose of getting possession of a quantity of 
land in the island of St. Vincent. 

The attorney-general stated the facts of the case as follow :— 
Some time ago, government, as a reward to Colonel Brown for 
bis services, under an erroncous view, made him a_ grant of 
6000 acres of land in the island of St. Vincent. He called it 
an erroneous view, because, at the time government made the 
grant, it was supposed that the lamd described in it was uncul- 
tivated. lt however, on inquiry, turned out otherwise, as it ap- 
peared, out of the 6000 acres, more than half was cultivated, 
and the occupants of that land, of course, remonstrated against 
the grant. On these remonstranees bei Fa made », government, 
in consequence of some arrangements ciutered into by then 
with the then occupants, agreed that they should retain the 
Jand already cultivated, and that Colonel Brown should have 
what remained, and, asa compensation to him for what was 
taken from him, paid hin a sum of 29,0001. Colonel DBiown, 
however, nat satisfied with this liberal, ne would say munificent, 
conduct of government towards him, set about forging the do- 
cuments in question, purporting to be a statement of a grant 
of the treasury, of ccrtain other lands in the island, in lica of 
what had been taken from him, again to make up the full quan- 
tity of 6000 acres; and to this statement he forged the name 
of Mr. Harrison. A letter was also written, purporting to ‘be 
sigued by the Hoa. Cecil Jeukinson, directing the statement to 
be complied with; and these documents, together with a plan 
of the lands alluded to, were forwarded, inclosed in an enve- 
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lope, sealed with the official seal-of the earl of Liverpool, to 
Sir C. Brisbane, governor of tie island of St. Vincent. 

The first witness called was Sir C. Brisbane. He was gover- 
nor of St. Vincent, and received the: papers, with other dis- 
patches, in an envelope, sealed with Lord Liverpool’s seal. Co- 
lone! Brown was not in the islatid at that time, but‘ be bad an 

agent there, named Littleton. Sir Charles had no reason for 
del: ying putting him in possessiott of the Surf yposed grant; 5 the 
delay arose from some objecti om started “ the part of Mr 
Littleton, which‘caused Sir Charles to write home for ordérs, 
when the fraud twas discovered. The papers in question were, 
one signed by Mfr. Harrison, entitled, “ a statement of the oris 
ginal grant to C olciiel Brown; a lic of occupants in possession 
of 3742 acres of that grant, and an assignment of other land, 
amounting to 4287 acres, is lieu uo. the said 5742 acres.” The 
other paper was a letter, purporting to be signed by. Mr, Jen- 
kinson, directing the witness to see the orders of the board exe- 
cuted, by giving Colonel Brown possession. 

Mr. Harrison deposed, that the signature Geo rge Hairi- 
son,” afiixed to the statement, was not his hand -writing. 

The Lion, ¢ >. Jenkinson said, his uaine signed at the “bottom 
of the letter was not his hand-writing. 

F. Nicholia, clerk of the treasury board, produved-the mi- 
nutes of the proceeding of the council oard, ordering that the 
defendant should have a sum of mc and the remainder of 
the land, pficr that already cultivated Should be taken away. 

Mr. Hill, another clerk of the treasury, stated, that he com> 
municated the proceedings 6f the board ; paid over to: him bills 
of exchange for 29,0001. and produced Colonel Brown's re- 
ceipt for that sum. 

My. Stecl, a staiioner, in Chancery-lane, proved that Colonel 
Brown rons ht drafts of the statement and letter to his hoase, 


to be engrossed, and that it was doae by two of his eferks : the 
+ Ait npOmer eta Sore not io th ces fis. 

“SJ. Geor re, a clerk in the cure of Bedford’s office, got the 
maps wade by Mr. Steel’ 3 order : The sadicteadiit they ‘were for 


the defe ndani, 

Lord Moua, Sir A. Clark, Sir J. Stuart, and several other 
gcotlemeu, Lore testimony to the excellent characier of the de- 
fend, it. 

T | ly | 

he atlorey-general shoitly addressed the jary in reply ; and 
after an able mains up from Lord E len} 01 ough, they, with- 
out icuring, found the defendant—Guilty. 


DISTINGUISHED INTREPIDITY. 


Y the siege of Tortonain the last century, the commande: 
i of the army which lay before the town, ordered Carew, 
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an [rish officer in the service of Naples, to advance witha de- 
tachment toa particular spot. Having. given.his orders, he 
whispered to Carew, “ Sir, know you to bea gallaut man; [ 
have therefore put you upon this duty. I tell you, in confi- 
dence, it is certain death for you all. I place you there to 
make the enemy spring a mine below you.” Carew made a 
bow to the general, and led on-his inen in silence to the dread. 
ful spot... He then stood with an undaunted countenance, and 
having called to one of his soldiers fur a draught of wine, 
“ Here,” said-he, “ I drink to all those who bravely fall ia 
battle.” Fortunately, at that instant, Tortona capitulated, and 
Carew escaped ; but he-had thusa full opportunity of display- 
ing a rare, instance of determined intrepidity. 


Le 


Extract from the Speech of John Hardy, Esq. Recorder 
of Leeds, and President of the Leeds Auviliar ‘y Bible 
Sogiety, delivered at the Second Anniversary of that 
Society. 


T must be admitted that there never was a cause more cal- 

-culated.to call forth the exertions of thinking Cliristians 
than this. If we look only at the temporal happiness of mun, 
and the tendency which the cospel has to promote and cherish 
the comforts and charities of civil and social life, the benefits 
of its diffusion will be found incalculable. While human laws 
can only restrain crimes by the example of ‘punishment, tne 
gospel is powerful in purifying the hearts of men from those 
imaginations, in which crimes are engendered, and at the same 
time implants in their place those dispositions which are the 
nursing fathers and nursing mothers of every public and private 
virtue. [alone can furnish man with what is capable of pro- 
ducing any effectual and permanent influence on his practice, 
the explic ‘it promises aud unequivocal defunciations of a ste 
periatending and xll- powerful providence. 

By it alone’ allthe motives which can operate on the two 
mein springs of human action, hope and fear, are brought 
home > tothe bearts of men, not by arguments and by inferences 
only, which an erring Judgment may inisap prehe ‘nd orac orrupt 
one may perv rt, but vy the universally intelligible and yet 
most awful sanction of “ Thus saith the ‘Lord of Hosts.”—la 
‘ then upon the te inporal happiness of man by its in- 
fluence on the moral conduct of his fellow-creatares , we may 
find motive sufficicut for endeavouring to disperse it through 
the world. ‘But how shall we refuse to become, (if I may use 
at expression of the great apostle of the Gentiles) workers 
together with God in this sacred cause, when the object of 
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our benevolen¢e is not only the tewporal happiness, but the 
everlasting salvation of the souls of millions of our fellow- 
creatures, who are emphatically said to “ sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death.” 

Are wenot loudly and imperiously called upon to make them 
partakers in those glorious expectations which the revealed 
mercies of God hold forth to us! Are we not called upon to 
furnish these benighted wanderers in the mazes of ignorance, 
superstition, or idolatry, with “ a light to their feet and lan- 
tern to their paths?” ‘The giver and the receiver will be alike 
blessed. ‘Those spiritual advantages which we ourselves pos- 
sess, will be increased, vot diminished, by the communication 
of them to others; there is always a re-auction trom moral and 
religious impressions, of which no man can calculate the bene- 
fit, and thus the more busily we are employed in relieving the 
spiritual necessities of those around us, the more abundantly 
do we by this labour of love administer to our own. Engaged 
in such a cause as this, we have not only the consolation of 
being engaged ina good one, but in oue that shail undoubt- 
edly be successful. That word which we are disseminating 
assures us that at some future period, (how near or how remote 
none but he who announced it can tell,) the kingdom of Hea- 
ven shall be established on earth in glorious extent and purity, 
that, to adopt the language of inspiration, “ the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.” IL trust there is no impious presumption in hoping 
that we may be doing something towards hastening this blissfal 
era, and that the zeal which has manifested itself im this nation, 
is an earnest that she is destined, by providence, to become an 
humble instrument iu paving the way to a consummation so 
devoutedly to be wished. 

Let not British Christians suppose that that naval dominion, 
which has been bestowed upon them, has no object but their 
exaltation or security ; let them consider, as it is a national 
talent to be used to the glory of the giver of all victories, it has 
enabled them to scaiicr the glad tidings of the gospel on all 
the shores of the world; and let them reflect on the momen- 
tous | mortance of using the means whichare in their power ot 


making all the nations of the earth joint guardians as it were 





of the purity of the sacred text, by circulating it unsophisti- 
cated, unpoliated oy tbe glosses of superstition or fanaticisin, 
in the language of every peopie, and naturalizing it in every 
COUntrs 

1 : , : 


ihese precions volumes have already been translated into 
More than thirty leneuaees, and by the bles ing of providence, 
on the jabours of those employed, Parthians, and Medes, and 
E Tales, hal i the dw rs ii Mics part ipnia, q ippadoct t, 
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Cretes find Arabians, may hear in their own tongue “ the 
wonderful works of God.” And while their attention will not 
fail to be attracted by the simple but affecting narrative of the 
confusion aud amazement of their forefathers on the day of 
Pentecost ; when every mau heard the miraculously gifted 
aposties address to him, in his own language, the words of 
everlasting life ; so let us hope, that they will esteem it no 
mean treasure, to possess, in their own tongue, a faithful record 
of the veryarguments, by which three thousand of their fathers 
were, on that single day, converted to the church of Christ. 

Nor amidst these wide spreading works of benevolence, are 
the wants of those more immediately around us overlooked, 
Whilst the encouragement of schools for an improved method 
of instructing the poor, is ov every side of us extending itself, 
tue British and Foreign Bible Society are indefatigable in furs 
nishing every cottage in the kingdom, with a copy of the scrips 
tures, and thus accclerating, as far a3 in them lies, the accom. 
plishment of that pidéus and benevolent wish, with which our 
now lamentably afflicted monarch accompanied his patronage 
of such schools, that all the youths in his dominions might be 
enabled to read and understand their Bibles—a wish, the men- 
tion of which this day, (his accession anniversary,) associates 
itself with reflections of no ordinary interest. On this occa- 
sion, let us indulge in those only which are connected with the 
future: “ For as much as it was in thine heart to build an 
house to my name, thou didst well in that it was in thine heart,” 
was the cheering language of the God of Israel to her king, 
when he contemplated the building of a temple of stone: so 
surely the sincere desire of our own gracious sovereign to raise 
up living temples to the Lord, in the hearts of all his subjects, 
will not be forgotten in that day, when, as it isthe ardent prayer 
of us all he may exchange his earthly for a celestial diadem 
which shall still sparkle with never ending glories, when the 
place of the kingdoms of iis world can be no longer found, 
and ali the pomp and pugeauiry of human grandeur shail be 
vanished lke a dream. 

It must be admitted, and with regret, that there are persons 
whose respectability cannot be questioned, and of the puiiiy of 
Whose motives it would be a breach ot Cliristian charity to 
doubt, wuo, for reasons best known to themselves, refuse thei 


support to this mstitution. Let others indulge Ue they please 





on such a subject in the speculations of a cold and calculaung 
expediency, it is ove on which, in my € tinnation, the arguments 
of the heart claim a hearing as well esthose of the understand. 
ing. When I read this wversad injunction of the blessed 
Jesus, ® Search the scriptures,” and bis solemn commissioa 
to his disciples at his resurrection, of ** Go ve into afi the 
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not only the propriety, but the necessity of its dissemination, 
rush upon my mind with all the force of a self-evident propo- 
sition. 

Contemplating such an institution as this, ane is at a loss 
which most to admire, the good which it is effecting, or the 
manner in which it is done. It constitutes an era in the 
modern history of Christianity, presenting the delightful spec- 
tacle of the followers of the great founders of eut religion, of 
whatever sect or denomination, and however separated from 
each other by marked or evanescent lines of distinction on 
pointsof doctrine or of discipline, here at least finding a point 
of contact and a bond of union, gathering themselvee together 
under the banner of the gospel, unanimous in the orthodoxy 
of diffusing through the world that universal text of the faith 
and doctrine of them all. 

Whatever difference of religious opinion may prevail among 
them, hither at least they bring those dispositions, and unite 
in those exertions which have an inevitable tendency to awaken 
and keep alive in their hearts, the sentiments of friendly rela- 
tions, of brotherly love and charity. Whatever considerations 
inay lead thei at other times to adore their Maker in separate 
sanctuaries, yet feeling themselves pensioners on the same pro- 
videatial bounty, called to the discharge of this duty by the 
same invaluable considerations, sharers in the same everlasting 
benefits, expectants of the same glorious rewards, they can here, 
if the dissemination of God’s word be, as it doubtless is, an act 
of adosation, unite in paying a cordial, a joint, and on that ac- 
count assuredly, a more acceptable homage at the throne of 
grace. Of such a society who does not wish that it may en- 
dure for ever, who would not join in the supplication with which 
the report of the parent society concludes, and which termi- 
nates also that of the Leeds committee, “ that the disposition 
and means to satisfy the increasing claims on the society may 
never fail, that the light of divine trath which we are coenvey- 
ng to the eyes of our fellow-creatures may shine into their 
hearts, aad that both those who dispense and those who re- 
ceive the holy scriptures through the medium of this institu- 
lion, may find them “ the power of God unto their salvation.” 





oe ee alae eceiel — 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.} 
MORNING, OR HOME COSTUME. 
} White cambric frock, with a demi train: sbort sleeves fas- 


44% tened up in front with cordon and tassels: a necklace 
Vol. 42. 2G formed 
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formed of two rows of opal; the hair dressed in full curls, and 
confined by a demi turban of very fine muslin tied on the 
right side with a small bow; silk stockings with lace clocks, 
richly brocaded, and plain black kid slippers. 


DRESS FOR THE FASHIONABLE PROMENADES. 


A purple velvet pelisse, with a full standing-up collar, worn 
carelessly open over a round white dress of fine French cam- 
bric ; the pelisse trimmed with a broad bordering of braided 
ribbon, the same colour as the velvet. A Minerva bonnet of 
amber coloured sarsnet, with a long white ostrich feather across 
the front ; the feather made round, and very full; long black 
lace veil, a-la religieuse ; a chain necklace, composed of pearls 
with a gold ornament depending in froot, representing the: 
Apollo lyre, set round with a:circle of pearls; a gold Lisbon 
chain with an eye glass hanging below the waist. Plain gold 
oval-ring pendants. Purple half-boots, and York tan gloves. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Pelisses, though we believe they ever will retain pre-emi- 
nence for the promenade, are now, from the mildness of the 
weather, in which spring evinces its approach, generally thrown 
open ; and a new article, the short Indian coat, seems to he very 
prevalent amongst our elegantes: it is generally of fawn co- 
Jour, and made of fine Merino cloth, richly embroidered with 
silk of the same colour, down the front and seams, and the bust 
is ornamented a-la militaire. Some of these coats are made in 
the form of the Sivilian tunic, open before, and are worn with 
a large Chinese hat, of pale brown beaver, entirely plain. The 
peasant’s mantle of fine cloth of a drab colour, with the slope 
of the neck formed only of a few plaits, fastened down witha 
cordon and batton, and the corners of the mantle simply 
rounded, are much worn by those ladies who affect a simplicity 
in their morning attire: we have also observed a few spensers; 
and over these is thrown, in elegant drapery, a long Indian 
shawl of the scarf kind, the colour of the palest Ceylon ruby, 
the ends enriched bya variegated border: this is a beautiful 
article for a demi-saisin costume, and is suited to every age. 

The Ciudad Rodrigo cap of crimson velvet, trimmed with 
gold lace, and pelisse or spenser of the same, have appeared on 
a few ladies who are seldom seen in the streets of the metropo- 
lis without a carriage. 

The gowns are made much in the same style as last month, 
only that high dresses seem more than ever discarded ; even 
for domestic parties, or home attire, many ladies haye entirely 
thrown them aside, Embroidery on all gowns seems very pre 


valent. 
9 POETRY. 
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ON TWO LADIBS EQUALLY BEAUTIFUL. 


{From the Italian of Baptista Zappi] 


Due ninfi imule al volte, § 


4 wey nymphs enchanting rivals prove 
In voice and form diviue ; 
Alike with graceful step they move, 

In sweetest song combine 


When facc to face their charms oppose, 
These nymphs patra fair, 

As rose compar’d with blooming rose, 
Or star with star appear. 


Equal in beauty’s loveliest pride, 
tach maid so sweetly vies, 

Of beauty none shall e’er decide 
To which belongs the prize. 


*T were justly said that none so fair 
The envious world can boast, 

Yet none can say when these compare 
Whose charms delight the most. 


Had such a fair the shepherd seen, 
In Ida’s sacred grove, 

The beauteous victor ne’er had been 
The smiling qucen of love. 


But which of these the prize had ta’en 
From beauty’s queen surpass’d? 
Paris had cleft the fruit in twain, 
Or still the strife would last. 


Plymouth, February 14, 1812. oe 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
TO THE SNOW-DROP, 


HA little harbinger of spring ! 

A welcome guest thou art ; 

A proof dull winter’s on the wing, 
And quickly will depart. 


The first of all fair Flora’s train, 
Array’d in purest white, 

Thou fear’st not winter’s icy chain, 
Nor e’en the coldest night. 


Emblem of innocence divine, 
Thy lovely leaves expand, 
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Oh! cheer us with those sweets of thine, 
And animate our land; 

And may I at God’s judgment day 

Be rob’d, like thee, in pure array ! 


Plympton-school. T. SHERWILL. 


n= eee———————eEeEGE1_ 





THE MANIAC. 
WRITTEN IN BETHLEM- 


ARK}! Hark! what murm’ring sounds of woe 
Burst from the hollow cells below : 
?Tis there that on a wretched bed 
A child of sorrow rests her head : 
Borne down by mis’ry, grief, and pain, 
A short repose she seeks in vain ; 
A few years back, and you might view 
The happiest of the happy few ; 
‘That wretch, whose wan and haggard eye 
Proclaims corroding misery, 
Blest with an aged father’s care, 
As free as thought, as light as air; 
Say what could tempt her from such bliss, 
From happiness so pure as this? 
Devoid of every sense of shame, 
A villainous seducer came ; 
Allur’d her from her peaceful cot, 
Her aged sire, her happy lot : 
In vile enjoyment quench’d his flames 
And fiend-like triumph’d in her shame; 
Till, from all sense of honour tora, 
He left the uatnney maid forlorn. 
Here, like a bark by teinpests tost, 
Her sire forgot, her virtue lost, 
Without a friend, without a name, 
A hapless lunatic she came! 








ON CECiL CLAY, THE COUNSELLOR OF CHESTE 


& 2 «Nis 
CF does time so swiftly fly, 
When pleasure gilds the fleeting day 


But when despair is hov’ring nigh, 
On leaden pinions moves away ? 





Youti’s glowing prospects quickly fade, 
Bencath misfurtune’s potent sway ; 

Peace from her presence shrinks dismay’d, 
And speeds to gentler climes away. 


Yet tho* around my aching bead, 
No radiant beams of comfort play, 
Hope shall her cheering influence shed, 
And chase each rising care away. 
MARIA. 


————— ee — — — —" 


RFIELD. 


SUM qued fui—I am what I was (clay), 
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